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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WEST INDIES. 


We have been favoured with a short series of 


letters, written by a gentleman of Philadelphia, 
who passed last winter in the West Indies, and 
who las granted the favour of ‘naking them 
public. The situation of the British islands, re- 
specting which so little is known or published 
in the United States, is at this present moment 
particularly interesting; and we can scarcely 
hope to do a more acceptable service to the 
readers of this journal, than by placing them im- 
mediately in our columns. 





To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres, 
LETTER I. 
Bridgetown, Parbadoes, Feb. 10, 1834, 

In fourteen days from New York we landed 
in Barbadoes; but what a transition in tempera- 
ture and in the face of nature! But two weeks 
ago we shuddered at the cold of a northern 
winter, where snow covered the ground, and 
verdure had disappeared from the earth ; 
now the thermometer rose to 84° in my cham- 
ber: I look from my window on the cocoa-nui 
tree and plantain in their deep-green foliage, 
and see upon the table the yam and golden 
banana. 

The streets of Bridgetown were thronged with 
slaves of every hue, who appeared to have fewer 
cares and less occupation than any free people 
I had ever beheld. ‘Their shrill voices rang con- 
tinually on the ear, singing, talking, Jaughing, 
whistling—every sound but that of lamentation. 

Bridgetown presents at best a very plain ap- 
pearance; the houses, which are built of stone, 
rough cast and yellow-washed, are without 
porches, or other exterior ornament, excepting 
a balcony in the second stury. The streets are 
mostly unpaved and without side walks, so that 
in driving through them a stranger is constantly 
apprehensive of overturning some of the innu- 
merable black pedestrians. ‘The town, in fact, 
presents innumerable memorials of the great 
hurricane of August, 1831, when almost all the 
houses were blown down, and hundreds of the 
inhabitants were buried in the ruins. 

Most of the merchants leave town at four 
o'clock for their country residences, a mile or 
more from town. These villas are built much in 


the italian style, but possess within those house- 
hold comforts so characteristic of the parent 
islands. Men of property dine at five, and the 
economy of the table, from soup to fruit and 
wine, is entirely English. 

This island, although but twenty-three miles 
long and thirteen broad, supports no less than 
110,000 inhabitants, which by celculation gives 
662 to every sguare mile. Yet the soil not only 
provides abundantly for this vast multitude, but 
yields an annual sugar crop in addition of net 
less than 30,000 hogsheads. In truth, the whole 
island may be compared to a garden; almost 
every acre is under cultivation, and the varying 
seasons, unlike those of our northern climes, all 
contribute in turn to the luxuriant growth of ve- 
getable nature, Developement, maturity, and 
decay, ate not periodical, but perpetual; and if 
the different inonths do not produce equally the 
same harvest, each has, in some form or other, 
its tribute of overflowing abundance. 

Of the population just mentioned 82,000 are 
slaves, all of whom, however, become free on 
the Ist of August of the present year. This act 
of gigantic benevolence on the part of the British 
vation, must command the eternal applause of 
Mankind; but in what manner the sudden ac- 
quisition of freedom will affect a vast numLer of 
uneducated minds, is a problem that remains to 
be solved. Slavery in this island has of late 
year., been conducted with fewer features of op- 
pression and barbarity than in many other parts 
of the West Indies; and hence the blacks can 
have but little motive for reprisal and revenge. 
But they are uncultivated, and by nature indo- 
lent; and it is scarcely to be supposed that with 
the choice of idleness and industry,;they will not 
prefer the former. And although the new laws 
impose, under the title of apprenticeship, a cer- 
tain modified servitude for six years afier the 
emancipation act takes effect, yet it is much to 
be feared, that with all possible restraints, this 
fine island will soon be infested with needy vaga- 
bonds, and that Bridgetown will be little better 
than a den of thieves. 

The subject of slavery is trite and exhausted; 
nor could the wisdom of Solomon, were it to 
speak now, avail any thing, for the decree has 
gone forth, Yet I cannot help thinking, in com- 
mon with many others, that a more gradual 
emancipation, like that adopted by some of the 
United States, would have conduced equally to 
the happiness of the negro, and much more 
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of the colonies. The blacks of this island have, 
in my eyes, a repulsive appearance. With the 
genuine African face, they are stupid inf their 
tnanner and uncouth in their deportment. The 
women, in particular, look thin and squalid, aad 
are said to be degenerate to the last degree: to 
which the philanthropist will justly reply, that 
these are the unavoidable attributes of slavery, 
and that to improve the condition of the negro 
we must first remove his bonds. 

February 12th.—In order to see something 
more of the island our party took ‘the road to 
Speightstown, on the north side of the island. 
The road is good, and traverses the margin of 
the sea. No excursion can be more delightful, 
if performed, as in this instance, between six and 
nine in the morning. To the left the sea is con- 
stantly in view, and to the right is a range of 
abrupt, low, mural precipices, from which the 
land continues to rise until it reaches the central 
and more hilly parts of the island. The sandy 
sea beach is frequently bordered by groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, loaded with fruit, and most pic- 
turesque in appearance; but it is sorrowful to 
observe, that for one tree left by the late hurri- 
cane, an hundred have been destroyed by it. 

Our hostess at Speightstown had good store 
of flying-fish and cocoa-nut, staple commodities 
of these parts, and most grateful to the hungry 
traveller. By the way I may remark, that the 
cocoa-nut is never eaten here in the dry or ma- 
ture state, as is customary with us; on the con- 
trary, it is taken green from the tree, one end 
cut off, and the milk decanted into a tumbler. 
This milk, of which a well grown nut will yield 
a pint, is as limpid as water, and constitutes a 
delicious and most wholesome beverage. 

The negroes on the north side of the island 
appeared to me more healthy and better looking 
than those about Bridgetown. We saw many 
gangs of them at work in the fields, and I was 
surprised to observe that the driver was in every 
instance a black man. He carries in his hand 
a whip with several short cords, and uses it at 
discretion; nor are these functionaries sparing of 
the lash tu their fellow-slaves; indeed, their ex- 
actions are said to be more than those of the 
white man: but the reason of this becatne ob- 
vious, when I learned that any deficit in the day’s 
work of the gang, was commonly paid for by 
the back of the driver. Is it then to be sup- 
posed tliat he will spare the lash on those who 
are placed at his mercy? 





to the security of the master, and the presperity 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A New Gazetteer of the United States of America. 
By William Darby and Theodore Dwight, Jr. 
Second edition, revised, pp. 608. Hartford: 
Edward Hopkins. 1833. 


We dare not venture a guess even at the num- 
ber of visits made us to induce a subscription to 
this long expected, much be-puffed Gazetteer. 
The subscription taker called in every place 
where it is our good pleasure to be during the 
different portions into which the day is divided, 
and even entered our penetralia at eleven o'clock 
at night. What is the result of his attempts to 
palm off on thousands what he represented as a 
good and accurate work? We answer, the re- 
ception of a gazetteer that possesses no single 
claim on public favour; the subscribers have 
double cause for complaint, and we should feel 
justified in this case in calling very hard natnes. 
{t is astonishing, with, materials such as might 
have been procured, and are accessible to every 
one, that no greater endeavours have been made 
to collect important information; facts known to 
every enquirer are omitted, and many things as- 
serted to be facts which have no existence but 
in the brain of Messrs. Darby and Dwight. We 
have been completely disgusted with the work 
from the examination made into its contents, 
and shall proceed to state a very few of the as- 
certained errors, in order to place our readers on 
their guard. 

At page 286 we meet with the following eru- 
dite paragraph:— 

“ Mamgunk, p. v. (post village) Phil. Co. Pa.” 

This we found after searching for Manayunk, 
a thriving manufacturing village on the Schuyl- 
kill, near Philadelphia, a place, be it known to 
Messrs. Darby, Dwight & Co., having a popu- 
lation of about 3000 persons, six places of pub- 
lic worship, twelve or thirteen large manufac- 


tories of cotton, wollen, &c. &c. and two flour 
mills, one of which manufactures two hundred} jocation very lately. 
barrels of flour per diem! and yet all we are 
told of it is, that its name is Mamgunk! and that 


it isa “p. v., Phil. Co. Pa.” 
Let us go up our Delaware river. 


none, has one generously thrown in! 
is not half the sins committed against the good 


old city of Burlington, a place founded before|found a reputation upon. 
Philadelphia, where many besides ourselves will| must have repented taking the credit of its ac- 
remember having Latin beat into them, andjcuracy solely to themselves. 

where dwell sundry spinsters of ancient renown, 
who for half a century have protested against] works should be correct—one blunder in print 
the contumely with which their city has been|*s followed by thousands of copyists; between 
Burlington is surely the most untortu-|the Geographical Annual, and Darby and 
nate of American cities; its history remains to| Dwight’s Gazetteer, added to the facility of rail- 
be written, for all the gazetteers extant have|road and steam-boat travelling, there is great 
conspired to place it in false positions, till it is}reason to fear we shall forget whereabouts we 
near being in the condition of the cat, who de-| live, and rejoice with the old lady whenever a 
clared when the cart-wheel ran over her head| new geography is published; she wa told that in 
that she saw things in quite a new light. The|running a new line between North and South 
Encyclopedia Americana, the Corypheus of} Carolina, her house had been found to be in the 
former, and was delighted, as she had always 
heard South Carelina was an unhealthy state! 
If she is not on the lodkzeut, Messrs. Darby and 
Dwight’s next Gazetteer will carry her over into 
A man may goto bed now-a-days 
in his native county, and while he is asleep a 
pedlar may come along with a new gazetteer 
and change him into a new cesgressional dis- 
triot, to bis own and his ncighbours’ great edi- 
fish.’’ The same veracious authority, after say-| fication. ‘The geographers are out of joint. 


treated. 


great bocks, passes it over in total silence. 
This same goodly city is declared in the Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer, a portly octavo of six volumes, 
published by Constable in 1823, to be “ situated 
partly on an island in the river Delaware, oppo- 
site Philadelphia, and partly on the main shore. 
* * * * The territory around abounds in all 
kinds of grain and provisions, and it carries on 
a great commerce in hides, whalebone, oil, and 


Bristol,| pages of similar and even worse mistakes, but it 
where there is a bank, has none designated, while|is not necessary. 
Burlington, on the opposite side, where there is|only superior to the Geographical Annual of 
But this| Messrs. Carey, Lea & Co., a work which we 


ing it is opposite Philadelphia, proceeds to de- 
clare that it is “ fifleen miles northeast of Phi- 
ladelphia.”’ But considering it was done by 
foreigners, this is nothing to Messrs. Darby and 
Dwight, who inform us that it is the seat uf jus- 
tice of the county of the same name! and has a 
bank! Now, the fact is, the only bank in the 
place is “ Green Bank,” a very pleasant walk 
on the river, circulating nothing but belles and 
the notes of plaintive flutes. Mount Holly is 
and has been the seat of justice of the county 
for forty years! as we happen te know to our 
cost, having had divers subpenas before a judge 
who holds court there with the significant title 
of Hornblower. The said judge is truly respect- 
able, but his name is what we particularly notice 
here. If Messrs. D. and D. will turn to their 
horn books they may correct the next “ revised 
edition’ of which this purports to be the “ se- 
cond,” 

Mount Holly, for forty years the seat of jus- 
tice for Burlington county, is thrown over the 
wall by this Gazettecr into Gloucester county ! 
where, we venture to say, it has not been since 
the ** creek”’ on which it is situated was first dis- 
covered by the whites. What infamous work for 
a book purporting to be printed in 1833, and 
sold for $4 to those who were kind enough to 
subscribe with their eyes shut. 

These are places with which our school days 
made us familiar; let us now see about the ac- 
curacy of some other neighbourigg towns. Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has two, if not three banks, 
though none is mentioned. At West Chester, 
Pa. there is declared to be @ printing office ; if 
we are not mistaken there are half a dozen; two 
or three newspapers are published in the village 
of very different political opinions, and we can- 
not suppose they are printed with the same types, 
though we have heard of such things nearer 
home. Doylestown, Pa. is declared to be a 
borough, and to be situated on a branch of the 
Neshamony creek; if it is so, it has changed its 
Frankfort, Pa. is also im- 
properly declared to be a borough. ‘These are 
a very few of the inaccuracies, to call them by 
no milder name; we could proceed to enumerate 


The book is a catch-penny 


proved to be a most unenviable production to 
The “ publichers” 


It is extremely important that geographical 


Journal of a Residence in Scotland, ¢yc. By 
the late Henry B. M‘Lellan. Second notice. 


Having two weeks since introduced this work 
with some very favourable remarks on its cha- 
racter, we return with pleasure to its contents, 
and cannot do better than commence imme- 
diately with some extracts, though in truth, 
where all is so well written and entertaining, we 
are at a loss where to begin. ‘The descriptions 
of society in Edinburgh, possess an interest 
which ordinary books do not impart; they intro- 
duce us at once to the circle where the author 
happened just to have been when his record was 
made in his ‘ournal, and what is of rare occur- 
rence, they bring one into the presence of the 
very people, who of all others in Edinburgh, we 
are most anxious to hear something of. Profes- 
sor Wilson’s family was an example of one of 
his happy sketches. Of Scottish society he 
says :— 


“In the evening we went to a sinall party at Mr. 
0.’s. There was quite an agreeable though not nu- 
merous company. Conversation and inusic of all kinds 
abounded. Mrs. Huntington was mentioned as is very 
usual with high admiration. At about ten we were 
ushered into another, room where a table was amply 
covered with the delicacies of the season. At the sup- 
per table the Scots show forth to advantage; such ge- 
nerosity and franknggs, without intrusiveness; such 
cheerfulness without Resipstion, or questionable merri- 
ment; their polite attentions, pleasant conversation, 
and fine songs; all these with that salutary restraint 
and sacred lustre, which the supplicated blessing gives 
to such a scene, renders it delightful in its actua) en- 
joyment, sweet in its reflections. 
* * ok Ne * es 

“ Among others present, and here it would be esteem- 
ed nothing strange, was a mulatto lady. She was 
handsomely dressed in black velvet, and appeared to 
feel by no means out of place. One of her daughters, 
a very pretty girl, is married to a wealthy gentleman of 
the place. ‘The other, palely brown, was with her mo. 
ther, and played and sang with considerable taste.” 


Of Dr. Muir we have the following: — 


“‘Monday.—Visited Rev. Mr. J.at Musselburgh, about 
five miles from Edinburgh. Several gentlemen pre- 
sent: among them was Dr. Muir, the celebrated Delta, 
the author of Mansie Wauch, and a popular writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He is rather tall, has a good 
figure, and was dressed entirely in black. His hair 
was sandy; his complexion of that kind of ruddiness 
which a face slightly pitted with smail-pox*admits of. 
The conversation was animated, but not particularly 
eloquent. 

“In speaking of Wilson, Dr. Muir thought that for 
greatness and versatility of genius, he was one of the 
greatest. men living. That he could do more than any 
man in Europe, in less time, and with less preparation. 
Spoke highly of Shelley and Keats; of the latter he re- 
marked, ‘Keats has» never been fully appreciated. 
Lockhart treated him too cruelly. 1 entreated L. to 
spare him, but he had become grouped with those 
against whom he had determined to direct his darts, 
and each one seemed to go quivering into poor K.’s 
bosom. I do not doubt but L. repents it now; he must 
do so. Like a wounded roe, poor K. went bleeding 
from his pursuers, and at last in Rome, of very anguish 
of spirit, died. I do not doubt but Bulwer’s beautiful 
episode of the Unfortunate Artist, had its original in 
Keats.’ ” 


The Ex-King of France.—* After I left the chapel I 
decided to go to the catholic church, in order to wit- 
ness the peculiar rites of the church, and see Charles X. 
Ex-king of France. The king had not entered, but 
came in just after I took my seat. Unluckily my 
glasses could not quite reach his honoured face, at 
least, to give me any idea of it, but 1 was fortunate in 
procusing the opera-glass of a bystander, Adjusting 
with a trembling hand the glass, I brought his majesty 
and the royal party up so near that they almost rubbed 
against me. 1 cannot describe tl.e sensations that over. 
whelmed me as I took tiis magical view. The glass 
only just took the scope of the royal pew, tho silk crim. 
son curtains wero slightly sgitated, by the occasional 
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touch of his majesty, as he moved forwards or back. 
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’ whom he was acquainted. 


wards, but their rich folds did not hide him in the least 
from my scrutiny. There were two pews; in the back 


- one were his suite; in the front ono was his royal high- 


ness, the young Duke of Bordeaux, « lady in the me- 
ridian of life, and a young female. 

“The king is short, his face disagreeable, his ex- 
pression harsh and fanatical, his lower lip large, his 
features in general heavy, his hair of a sancy red. The 
young Duke of Bordeaux is a bright looking lad, with 
well marked, but not harsh features; his hair is also of 
a sandy red colour.” 


Of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers we have never 
met with so near a view as is contained in the 
following sketches, selected from various por- 
tions of the volume:— 


* This day called upon the celebrated Dr, Chalmers. 
He resides at the west end of the city. There is a mas- 
sive elegance in this part of the city, of the highest 
order. Every thing here indicates taste and wealth. 

6. Re eh BS @ a * 


“The door was opened by a female servant, and | 
was ushered into his study. The room was Lut par- 
tially lighted and was in some confusion. The cuses 
were well filled with books, and not a few were scat- 
tered amongst the papers on the table, The doctor was 
writing when I entered. He received me politely, yet 
perhaps not with all the frankness which he would have 
done, had my letter ef introduction been from one with 
It was from a professor in 
one of our institutions, whose name unfortunately was 
unknown to him, After a few general questions re- 
speeting the theological institution at Andover, of 
which he had before heard, he enquired whether the 
professors ever preached. 1 told nun that they did, 
though but occasionally. ‘I am opposed to the prac- 
tice,’ said he; ‘I would have the united energies of 
every man applied to that one object where his own 
genius and the directions of Providence naturaily 
point. I think it an evident principle of great power, 
though one too much neglected by the church; but, 
sir, it appears extremely apostolical to me; there seems 
to have been a most systematic division of labour 
where mention is made of those whom God hath set in 
the church, first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; third- 
ly, teachers; after that, helps, governinents, &c.” 

“Before leaving he invited me to breakfust with him 
Monday morning. Dr. Chalmers is about the middle 
stature and thick set, His head is large and phreno- 
logically a fine one; the forehead is bold and peculiar, 
the developement above the eyes full and striking, his 
nose straiglt and mouth small, and in conversation 
very expressive. His complexion was that of the stu- 
dent, and brightened up with a pale and pleasing lustre 
in parts of the conversation; yet there was nothing 
either of manner or sentiment exhibited at this inter- 
view which indicated his great genius. 

* * * * * * * * 

“It was five o’clock when 1 pulled the bell at Mr. 
T.’s. The house was lofty and large, ‘And so,’ said | 
to myself. * which is the bell amongst all this variety?” 
for not a few bell-handles weie on the side of the door, 
On examination IJ perceived a name written under each, 
which enabled me to make a correct selection. And 
now, I thought, I will watch to see the working of this 
door. Because when I rang the bell before, the door 
flew open, and no sooner had I entered than it closed 
with a spring behind me. I touched the handle and 
heard the beil ringing far up stairs; presently with a 
twitch up goes the latch, the door opened, and entering, 
I found myself in ‘an entry, with a circular flight of 
stone steps hefore me. ‘There was a spring and string 
connected with the latch by which all this witchery had 
been accomplished. This is one of tie devices by which 
those who live upon the highest * flats,’ economise upon 
trouble. ascended the stairs. At the head of the 
first fight a brass plate assured me that Mr. T. lived 
—— At the top ol the second *a flaxen haired lassie’ 
held the door open for me to enter. 

“Several gentlemen and ladies were present, to whom 
I was introduced. They did not appear so easy in thir 
address as persons of the same rank of life with us. 
One of the gentleman, Dr. B., a distinguished physi- 
cian, conversed with much spirit and jntelligence. 
After a short time we were ushered to the dining-room. 
According to a national custom, as a stranger, I was 
seated next to Mrs. T. The dinner was a very good one, 
Soup was followed by beef and mutton, chickens, ham, 

, and vegetables—puddings, pastry, fruit and wines, 
completed it. There was nothing peculiar in the dishes, 





style of cooking, or in the arrangement of the table. 


“ During dinner the conversation was of a light and 
interrupted character. Flattering allusions were made 
to some of the American clergyman who had visitsd 
their city, particularly of Mr. M—~ m of Beston. 

» * * # i . 

“* Monday.—-Dr. Chalmers received me politely, and 
introduced me to his wife and two daughters, Both 
tea and coffee were on the table; rolls, toast, ham, and 
eggs. I admired the mode of keeping the butter cool. 
It had been very prettily moulded into small pieces, 
something like strawberries; these floated in a cut glass 
dish, filled with cool water. A small silver knife, re- 
sembling a silver dinner fork, except that it was turned 
off with a blade, was placed by its side. This is the 
usual manner of sorving it, and I hope the practice will 
be generally received with us, 

“The doctor displayed his powers more conspicu- 
ously than during my first interview. I unfortunately 
kept no minutes of the conversation, and I have met 
him so frequently since, that | feel a little uncertain as 
to the exact topics, though I remember some striking 
remarks, Strong sense and deep principles, capable of 
extended apptication and i}lustration, distinguish Dr, 
Chalmers’ ordinary conversation, He ceals much with 
broad and noble principles. A clear conccption of the 
great truths which form the base of reason, philosophy, 
and science, is the secret of his peculiar excellence. He 
grasps a principlo with a mighty and steady hand, and 
applies to it all the sevetest tests of pure reason, in the 
solitary chambers of, his own soul. Here he exercises 
his immense capabilities, unheard and unseen by the 
vulgar throng; yet, perhaps it is here that ho is called 
to the hardest operations of his mind. But it is only 
when he intends to use it to a purpose, that his majest 
appears to the world. Then, like the magician’s wand, 
it commands order and light out of darkness and con- 
fusion, and the whole ficld of loveliness is filled with 
the glorious spirits that his enchantments have brought 
into being. Professor Wilson, when cnce conversing 
with me on the mental capacities of this celebrated 
man, romarked, ‘ Some persons imagine the most pro- 
minent feature of Dr. Chalmers’ mind to be fancy, 
feeling, and imagination. Doubtless he has them, but 
these are the lightest and least of his qualitications; 
high and commanding reason is the bulwark in 
which his genius is entrcnched; every thing else in 
his mind is relative to reason—sprinys up from it, is 
gencrated amidst the heat of its rapid operations, like 
the currents of air that whirl in the train of the furious 
and irresistible cannon ball, Wordsworth has imagina- 
tion, pure and lofty imagination, in the highest sense 
of the term-—but Dr. Chalmers’ command is over spe- 
culative reason, I once expressed that opinion some- 
where, and was told that my views coincide with his 
own. In speaking of him, [ should say therefore that 
his was not a mind of imaginative but of reasoning 
power.’ 

“ The doctor made enquiries about several American 
gentlemen whom he had met. He spoke of * the active 
and graceful turn of mind,’ and ‘ the picasing and cour- 
teous manners’ of Mr. Otis, the translator of Botta, 
who had visited him whilst in Europe. He alluded 
more than once in flattering terms to ‘the sound judg- 
ment, correct scholarship, and extensive information’ 
of the Rev. Dr. C. of Dorebester; remarking, ‘I remem- 
ber the conversation of that agreeable gentleman with 
much satisfaction.” He asked me, ‘Are you acquainted 
with Dr. C, of Boston? a man of high genius” * Not 
personally, but I have often heard him preach. In 
describing him I remarked, ‘his eloquence is by no 
means that of manner, but of sentiment; this gives in- 
telligence to his eye, lights his countenance with ex- 


pression, and gives impressiveness to the utterance of 


his finished mind.’ ‘That is the noblest order of ex- 
cellence, the burning cloquence of thought,’ said the 
doctor. 

“ Mrs. Chaliners is an accomplished woman ; and one 
can scarce kelp noticing some of the features of his 
mind interwrought into her character. With the Misses 
C., 1 enjoyed many an interesting conversation, and 
have every reason to be grateful to the family for their 
polite attentions to me whilst in Edinburgh.” 

* * * * * * * a” * 

“Thursday.—In company with Mr. B. breakfasted 
with Dr. Chalmers. Fortunately we found the doctor 
and his family alone. He was reading a new work by 
the talented author of ‘The Natural History of En- 
thusiasm,’ as we entered, called ‘ Saturday Evening,’ 
of which he spoke in terms of the highest admiration, 
warmly recoinmending us to read it. Tho doctor was 
peculiarly bland and eloquent. He conversed upon 
tho present reiigious state of America, and his earnest 





desire to visit it; both to behold its splendid scenery, 
and to obtain a statistical account of its prosperity 
without an establishment. He spoke also upon the 
propriety of endowing theo literary institutions of our 
country more liberally, and securing them in some way 
to real talent; not that learning was not in itself re- 
spectablo, but because the weight of an overbearing 
wealth, and a degraded public sentiment, bore unsus- 
tained learning down from its proper elevation. And 
so much was this the caso that it could but ill keep its 
ground, unless it was fortified by some such subsidiary 
means. It might be a lamented necessity, but it cer- 
tainly was a nvucessity. 
* * 8 * * . » * * 

“ March 1.—At Dr. Chalmers’. The doctor cannot 
conceive how a country can do without an established 
church, On this subject we have to keep clear of eath 
other. Itis at prosent the great matter of debate and 
controversy. Society, indeed, stands separated here 
into two great factions. The one party rallies round 
what they consider the venerable and well-tried insti- 
tutions of the land, tho other demands a reform, ex- 
tending through all the range of abuse, venality, and 
intoleration, The church, even in Scotland, comes in 
for a large share of the contest. Every weapon is used 
by the two parties, which ridicule, argument, or so- 
phistry, experience or religion ccn supply.” 


But we are almost afraid we shall trespass on 
the good nature of the publishers by extracting 
so much of this little volume, and therefore con- 
clude our selections from its pages with the last 
entry ip the author’s Journal. 


“April 25,—For a few days the wind has been more 
favourable, and we have left the British coast behind 
and are upon the wide Atlantic. For some days there 
has been as usual much sickness on beard. Yesterday 
morning, however, we were informed of the death ofa 
child. 1 visited the steerage once or twice during the 
day, and prayed with the parents, and communicated 
all the consolation in my power; | saw also that suit- 
able arrangements were made for its burial. To-day at 
eloven, after having conversed with the parents, I read 
the English burial service, anc the body was committed 
to the mighty deep until the day when the gravo and 
sea shall give up their dead. The day was mild and 
accompanied with bet little wind, and therefore fa- 
vourable for the solemn performance of the ceremonies, 
There were about one hundred on deck; a crowd also 
were grouped bencath the hatch over which I stood. 
A respectful silence prevailed. When the services coum- 
menced, all hats were removed, and a deep solemnity 
was fixed on every countenance. The mother lay in 
tears in her berth; the father could scarce repress his * 
anguish, and I felt all the agony of lis grief, as I pro- 
nounced the solemn words which accompanied the 
body into the pathless deep, Even the hardy sailors 
were moved. The deck has been more silent to-day 
than usua!, Have thought much of home this day.” 


Having thus discharged a very pleasant duty 
with regard to one of the best Journals of a tra- 
veller we have seen for some time, we cordially 
commend the work to public patronage. 


—_— 


VARIETIES. 


Manley acted before his majesty George III, at 
Weymouth, when the force of the Spoiled Child (a fa- 
vourite of the king’s) was played; and a remarkably 
masculine woman sustained the character of Miss 
Pickle. On lighting their majesties to their carriage, 
the king said to the manager, * Very good, very good, 
Hughes; farce well played, well played!—clever man 
that Miss Pickle; clever man, clever man!” “Man!” 
exclaimed Hughes, “your majesty is deceived; the 
person wlio sustained Miss Pickle is Mrs, » a very 
respectable woman?’ “ No, no, Hughes,” rejoined the 
laughing monarch—* a man, Hughes—a man, a man !” 
* With all submission,” rejoined the astonished mana- 
ger, “I assure your majesty Mrs. is @ woman !” 
“It won't do, it won't do, Hughes,” continued the de- 
delighted sovereign; “a inan, Hughes, a man !—hey, 
Charlotte, hey? hey?—clever man, Hughes—saw his 
beard—saw his beard !—a man, Hughes,a man!” The 
next morning Hughes entered the green-room, and ad- 
dressed the assembled company: “ Ladies and gentle. 
men, J am happy to tell you their majesties were if 
mugb gratified by the performance of last night—mue 
And (turning to Mrs. 








gratified ! 





who sat in gi- 





gantic dignity in one corner of the room,) | am most 
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happy in saying, madam, that his majesty particularly 
noticed you!” “God bless the king!” exclaimed the 
delighted lady. “And the queen also distinguished 
ou,” continued Hugies. “Lord love them!” said the 
ar “I saw they were looking at me, bless their dear 
hearts.’ ‘ Yes,” said Hughes, “* his majesty was vastly 
leased.” ‘May the king live for ever!” rejoined 
rs.-——-, brightening with smiles. “ But his majesty,” 
oceeded Hughes,-—* God bless him,” interrupted 
rs. ——. “ His majesty insists that you are—a man!” 
“The nasty beast!” cried Mrs. , as she rose with 
offended dignity and stalked out of the room.—Vine 
Years of an Actor's Life, by Robert Dyer. 

Rats.—Mr. Jesse in his Second Series of Gleanings in 
Natural History, says of rats, “ Their ferocity as well 
as their voracity surpass any thing that can ve imagio- 
ed, to prove which, the following fact was stated :— 
Mons. Magendie having gone himself to Montfaucon 
to procure twelve rats upon which to make experi- 
ments, bad them put together into a box. On his re- 
turn home he opened the box aud found but three rats, 
the others having been devoured by the survivors, and 
nothing remained of them but their tails and bones. 
Tne fact appears incredible; but the reporters declare 
that they had it from Mons. Magendie’s lips. The con- 
clusion of the report is much too important to be omitted, 
and contains a useful hint to those who may be inclined 
to frequent the minor restaurateurs of Paris. It goes 
on to say,—‘a man and a woman are employed the 
whole year round in flayirg and cutting up dogs and 
cats. The skins of the dogs are hung up to dry; those 
of the eats are carefully stuffed with straw; the fat of 
both ia sedulously collected and melted down, and the 
paws sold to the glue-makers, We never entered this 
establishment without finding a great number of dogs 
and cats flayed, embowelled, and trussed with the great- 
est care, and quite ready for the spit or stewing pan. 
As the heads ard tails are always cut off, these cats 
and dogs thus prepared present a very tempting ap- 
pearance, and it would be somewliat difficult to dis. 
tinguish them from animals of the same size which are 
admitted to our tables.’ It appears that dogs are 
trained to bring to land the dead dogs and cats floating 
in the Seine. The stench and filth at Montfaucon are 
stated to be of the most horrid description ; and yet all 
the men, women, and children, were found to be in a 
very healthy state. Indeed, during an epidemic disease 
which prevailed in the neigbourhood, not one of the 
workmen of Montfaucon was attacked by it.” 


Sir Jonah Barrington —The Srish papers now say, 
that it is Sir John, not Sir Jonah Barrington, who has 
“bid the world good night ;” which news, we have no 
doubt, Sir Jonah is very well pleased to hear, as we 
should be to hear of another volume of his veritable 
reminiscences, 


The Library of Romance. Vol. X. The Baronet, a 
novel. By Miss Julia Corner. London, 1834. Smith, 
Elder & Co.—This is a falling-off {rom the standard 
promised by this series; so much so, that we will not 
offer even a remark on the common-place materials of 
which it is composed. Miss Jalia Corner is a pleasant 
and clever person; but if the Library of Romance is to 
maintain a claim to pop:larily, there must be more 
prizes, and fewer blanks, in the series. 

Aerolites—Accounts from Kandahor, tn India, state, 
that a whole shower of aéroiites had fallen there, so 
heavily as to break in and perforate the roofs of the 
houses ; and a child is mentioned.as having been killed 
by the storm. The stones were round and smooth, and 
their fall accompanied by lightning and meteors. The 
atmosphere appears to have been surcharged with elec- 
tricity: a dense fog ensued, and lasted for three days. 

Cochineal. —The French have, it is said, succeaded in 
introducing the cochineal insect into Algiers ; whence 
they expect to be soon able to supply France with that 
beautiful dye. 

The bibliomania, or the collecting an enormous heap 
of books without intelligent curiosity, has, since libra- 
ries have existed, infected weak minds, who imagine 
that they themselves acquire knowledge when they 
keep it on their shelves. Their motley libraries have 
been calle] the madhouses of the human mind; and, 
again, the tomb of books, when the possessor will not 
commurate them, and coffins them up in the cases of 
his library. it was facetiously observed, these collec. 
tions are not without a Lock on the Human Understand- 
ing. An allusion and pun, which occasioned the 
French translator of the present work an unlucky 
blunder. Puzzled, no doubt, by my facetiously, he 
translates “ mettant comme on I’a ires-judicieusement 
fait observer, l’entendement humain sous la Clef.” The 








book, and the author alluded to, quite escaped him !— 
D' Israeli. 

Culling Terth.—A person was mentioning the other 
day the remarkat'e fact of a gentleman aged seventy- 
nine having cut two new teeth—* Poh!” rumbled an 
old lady, who had not one left; “I cué all mine more 
than three years ago!” 

The Hare without any Friends—When the Freach 
papers do set out in wonders of natural history, they 
beat the English out of sight. A hare was recently 
surrounded by inundation, and had no means of safety 
but climbing up a willow-tree, and perching like a bird, 
on the topmost bough. A countryman discovered it, 
took a boat, and rowed on an expedition against the 
life of poor puss. He reached the asylum, pushed his 
vessel to the shore, and began to ascend the tree. It 
was no time for a hare to hesitate—with infinite 
promptitude, as if about to be seized for high trees-on, 
our furry friend took one leap into the hoat, and, lous. 
ing it'from the bank, sailed to the ncighbouriag coast, 
where it disembarked and escaped. Meanwhile the 
invader was compelled to wear the willow, and seek 
his own preservation Ly occupying the hare’s aben- 
doned seat, till at last he was rescued by Lis friends!!! 
—Journal de l’ Aube. 

African Barbarities—Messrs. Lent and Carcenac, 
merchants of Marseilles, were recently wrecked on the 
coast of Africa, between Bona and Boujeia, They were 
immediately assailed by a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, the 
wretched crew, inade prisoners and subjected to every 
cruelty, while the more wretched merchants were hot- 
ribly put to death; M. Carcenac being crucified and 
his heart torn out, and M. Lent’s head slowly sawed 
off—both amid the shouts and execrations of these 
human fiends! 

Mammoths.—The skeletons of three mammoths are 
stated to have been found in a cavern in the island of 
Podrese, and brought to Cronstadt; one of which the 
Emperor Nichoiag has signified his intention of sending 
to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 

Heberiana,—Sotheby & Son will commence the sale 
of the first part of the Library of the late Mr. Heber, at 
their rooms, in Wellington street, early in April. This 
portion wii! occupy about twenty-five days; and a simi- 
lar portion will, we are informed, be sold immediately 
afterwards, by Wheatley. Evans, it is reported, will 
commence another part early in the ensuing season. 
We have cause to believe that if the valuable books 
collected by Mr. Heber in France, Germany, and the 
low countries be brought to England, 1s it is intended, 
the entire disposition of this magnificent library will 
occupy at least two hundred days. The collection of 
prints, illustrated books, works connected with the fine 
arts, drawings by the old masters, maps, charts, Greek 
and Roman coins and medals, in London, and the 
choice cellar of wines at Hodnet, in which Hebcr was 
as fastidious as about books, are to be sold by Stanley, 
in Bond street. 

A reserved man is in continual conflict with the so- 
cial part of his nature, and even grudges himself the 
laugh into which he is sometimes betrayed ! 

As benevolence is the most sociable of all virtues, so 
it is of the largest exteut; for there is not any man, 
either so great or so little, but he is yet capable of 
giving and receiving benefits. 

Mademuviselle Lenorinand, the celebrated French 
fortune-teller, who used to be so frequently ccnsulted 
by the late Empress Josephine, is said to be on the eve 
of marriage with an officer of the Danish navy. The 
lady is understood to be exceedingly rich. 

Transference of Vital Power—A not uncommon 
cause of loss of vital power is the young sleeping with 
the aged. This fact, however explained, has been long 
remarked, and is well known to every unprojudiced 
observer. But it has been most unaccountably over- 
looked in medicine. I have, on several occasions, met 
with the counterpart of the following case: I was, a 
few years since, consulted about a pale, sickly, and thin 
boy, of ubout five or six years of age. He appeared to 
have no specific ai:ment, but there was a slow: and re- 
markable decline of’ flesh and strength, and of the en- 
ergy of all the functions—what his mother very aptly 
termed, a gradual blight. After enquiring into the 
history of the ease, it came out, that he had been a very 
rovust and plethoric child up to his third year, when his 
grandmother, a very aged person, tuok him to eleep 
with her; that he svon afterwards lost his good looks ; 
and that he had continued to deeline progressively 
ever since, notwithstanding medical treatment. I di- 
rected him to sleep apart from his aged parent, and 
prescribed tonics, change of air, &c. The recovery was 
rapid. But it is not in children only that debility is 





—— 
induced by this mode of abstracting vital power. Young 
females warried to very old men suifer in a similar 
manner, though not to the same extent. These facts 
are often well known to the aged themselves, who con- 
sider the indulgence favourable to longevity, and there. 
by often illustrate the selfishness which, in some per- 
sons, increases with their yearr.—Dr. Copland’s Dict. of 
Pract. Medicine. 

Allan Cunningham's third volume of the works of 
Burns will include eight entirely new poems, of con- 
siderable length, besides four miner picces, and some 
curious original anecdotes, published for the first time. 


The original manuscript of Sheridan's Comedy of 
“The School for Scandal,” in the author's own auto. 
graph, and which was the property ef Sir George Chet- 
wynd, was burnt the other day in the fire at Arm. 
strong’s the bookbinder, in Duke street, Adelphi. The 
manuscript had been sent to Arinstrong, to be secured 
by a splendid cover. 

—=—- 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Revolutionary Epick. By D'Israeli the younger. 

Mr. Montgomery announces a fourth edition of his 
poem, Satan, thoroughly revised, and with arguments 
prefixed to each book. 


—— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Medica Sacra; or Short Expositions of the more im- 
portant Diseases mentioned in the Sacred Writings, by 
Thomas Shaptor, M. D,, post 8vo. Jacobite Relics, 8vo. 
An Encyclopedia of Geography, by Hugh Murray, 
Part I. (to be completed in twelve Monthly Parts.) 
Sketches in Spain during 1829, 30, 31, and 32, hy Cap- 
tain Cook, 2 vole., 8vo. The Hamiltons; or, the New 
Era, by the author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 3 
vols., 8vo. Bunyan’s Pilgrim, metrically condensed in 
six cantos, by T. Dibdin, 12mo. Walker’s Manly Exer- 
cises, 12mo. Callcott’s Musical Grammar, !2mo. Ma- 
kana; or, the Land of the Savage. 3 vols.,12‘no. The 
Fulness of Time, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, 8vo. 


—— > 


Such is the/agitation of the political world, that 
booksellers seem tnwilling to call public attention to 
literary projects. We are not aware that a single book 
has been published in this country since our last Jour- 
nal wen: to press. 

The spring importation of English and Spanish 
books tor the Library Company of Philadelphia, has 
been received; it embraces works of great and perma- 
nent value, as well as a lighter assortment of maga- 
zines, &c. 

Correspondents must remember that with an edi- 
tion of many thousands, such as this Journal circulates, 
we are obliged to put it to press several days in ad- 
vance of the day of publieation. This will account for 
our not noticing some current events, as well as for oc- 
casional delays in recurring to works sent to us for 
review. 

Helen.—We may say in all candour, that in the novel 
of Helen, Miss Edgeworth quite exceeds herself; our 
readers can yet be scarcely aware of the powerful in- 
terest of the story; we will not ask them till our next 
number is issued whether they could eat, drink, or 
sleep, while some of the scenes are portrayed. Whata 
relief from politics and congressional news, broken 
banks, and broken china! We congratulate our read- 
ers that Miss Edgeworth lived to write “Helen!” It 
wil! be loug before we can relish a “ novel of the day,” 
after this incomparable production. The Lonaen Morn- 
iag Herald says of it:— 

“If signs of the progress of time were to be sought 
for in the successive works of a voluminous writer, 
those of Miss Edgeworth would be most fallacious. 
They tell of no change no age in the authoress: there 
is no wrinkle in her page. The new novel, Helen, is 
quite worthy to rank with our authoress’s happiest 
productions. In every respect it is as vigorous, as fresh, 
as interesting, as its predecessors. Like them it is in- 
tended to establish sound, social morals, illustrated by 
characters finely drawn, and coloured with great force 
and the nicest detail. The sustained spirit and con- 
sistency with which the whole is worked up, the cle- 
verness of its dialogues, the freshness of the feeling 
which frequently breathes through it, are all most ad- 
mirable. We congratulate Mies Edgeworth—' May she 
live a thousand years!’ ” 
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